RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
could not have done this, as it is more easily absorbed than visible light. Shadows were cast on the fluorescing substance when a body was placed between the bulb and the screen. The shape of the shadow showed that the rays producing it travelled in straight lines from the bulb, and that they started from the place where the cathode rays in the tube struck against the anode, which in this tube was right opposite the cathode. It was soon found that the rays from the tube affected a photographic plate r so that a permanent record of the shadows cast by any object could be obtained. Dense objects cast a blacker shadow than light ones, so that in, e.g., the shadow of a hand, the bones stood out very distinctly against the flesh. Indeed, when the pressure in the tube was very low, the flesh could hardly be distinguished on the photograph. Similarly, the shadow of a purse showed the money in it, but not the purse itself. The importance of this property of the rays for surgery was at once realised by doctors ; indeed Rontgen's first paper on his rays was read before the Medical Society at Wurzburg.
We organised a scheme at the Cavendish Laboratory by which photographs of patients brought by doctors were taken by my assistants, Mr Everett and Mr Hayles. The results were sometimes disconcerting to the doctors. They often showed that broken bones had not been set properly, and that the two ends were separated by a wide interval and connected only by a callus. One of the patients was a prominent member of the University who could express himself strongly. He had broken his arm and, as it did not heal, he insisted on having it Rontgen-
1 One observer had noticed that his photographic plates got fogged when they were near a discharge passing through a gas at low pressure. All he did was to move the plates further away ; he saved his plates but lost the Rontgen rays.
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